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PREFACE  TO  SECOND  EDITION. 


T^HE  Lecture,  as  delivered,  contained  an  account  of  the 
^  Spirituous  Liquors  (Scotland)  Bill,  brought  in  by 
Sir  Robert  Anstruther  and  others  at  the  close  of  last 
Session.  The  Bill,  as  brought  m  this  Session,  has  been 
largely  modified,  and  a  short  explanation  of  the  leading 
provisions,  as  it  now  stands,  has  been  substituted. 

The  Second  Beading  of  the  Bill  has  been  fixed  for 
the  20th  of  this  month. 


1st  May  1874. 


THE   GOTHENBURG    LICENSING   SYSTEM, 


PROPOSED  ADAPTATION  TO  SCOTLAND. 


on 


PART   I. 

TO  dilate  upon  the  evils  produced  by  drinking  is  quite  unnecessary. 
Few  persons  in  this  country,  and  certainly  none  here  present,  will 
be  disposed  to  deny  what  has  been  so  well  expressed  by  Mr  Bright : — 
"  If  we  could  substract  from  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  the  suffering, 
"  the  sickness,  and  the  crime  Avhich  are  now  witnessed  amongst  us — 
"  the  ignorance,  the  poverty,  the  suffering,  the  sickness,  and  the  crime 
"  which  are  caused  by  one  single  but  most  prevalent  habit  or  vice  of 
"  drinking  needlessly,  which  destroys  the  body  and  mind,  and  home 
"  and  fjiniily, — do  we  not  all  feel  that  this  country  would  be  so  changed 
"  — and  changed  for  the  better-^that  it  would  be  almost  impossible  for 
"  us  to  know  it  again  V 

There  are  many  ways  in  which  it  has  been  attempted  to  combat  this  Diminnti 
evil.     Every  movement — religious,  moral,  social,  sanitary — which  ele-  of  drunken- 
vates  the  community,  tends  powerfully,  though  indirectly,  to  diminish  leo-islative 
drunkenness.     There  are,  however,  but  two  direct  modes  of  attack —  reform  dfii- 
moral  suasion  and  legislation.      The  first  is  arduous,  but  free  from  impossible 
embarrassment.     So  far  as  such  influences  reach,  no  way  of  sujipressing 
drunkenness  has  been  found  so  effectual  as  to  induce  persons  voluntarily 
to  abstain  from  what  is  at  best  a  mere  luxury,  and  too  often  a  dangerous 
temptation.     But,  great  as  has  been  the  success  of  Temperance  Societies 
of  all  kinds  in  reclaiming  thousands  from  drinking,  and  maintaining  a 
far  larger  number  in  habits  of  sobriety,  these  societies  Avill  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  their  utmost  efforts  have  not  sufficed  to  stem  the  advancing 
tide  of  intemperance.    Matters  would  no  doubt  have  been  far  worse  had 
it  not  been  for  these  efforts ;  but,  looking  at  the  last  two  years,  no  one 
can   say  that   intemperance  is  on  the  decline.       Accordingly,    public 
opinion  has  with  increased  earnestness  called  for  some  reform  in  the 
laws  regulating  the  sale  of  liquor.      Here  we  at  once  encounter  per- 
plexities and  embarrassments ; — not  because  it  is  impossible  to  make 


men  virtuous  by  Act  of  Parliament ;  for  the  well-worn  saying  to  that 
effect,  although  a  truism  in  one  sense,  is  false  in  the  sense  which  it  is 
meant  to  convey.  Common  sense  and  experience  alike  teach  us  that 
some  laws  tend  to  aggravate  vice,  and  others  to  diminish  it.  The  diffi- 
culty lies  in  finding  out  the  right  kind  of  Act  of  Parliament,  and,  still 
more,  in  getting  it  passed.  The  wide  difference  of  opinion  that  prevails 
as  to  the  proper  functions  of  the  Legislature  in  this  matter,  the  difficulty 
of  devising  any  measure  that  does  not  involve  some  amount  of  mischief 
and  danger,  the  interests  of  a  powerful  trade  and  other  causes  combine 
to  perplex  the  path  of  reform  of  the  liquor  laws. 

To  guide  us  in  judging  of  what  measures  are  likely  to  prove  bene- 
ficial, there  can  be  no  more  valuable  aid  than  the  experience  of  nations 
in  similar  circumstances ;  and  the  more  closely  a  country  resembles  our 
own  in  race,  climate,  and  habits,  the  more  valuable  will  its  experience 
be.  The  experience  of  no  country  is  more  directly  applicable  to  Scot- 
land than  that  of  Sweden.  The  Swedes  are  of  the  same  great  family 
as  the  English  and  Lowland  Scotch ;  their  climate  is  severe,  and  their 
national  taste,  still  more  than  that  of  the  Scotch,  is  for  alcohol  in  its 
most  concentrated  form — ardent  spirits. 

I  propose  to  lay  before  you  some  account  of  legislation  in  Sweden 
respecting  the  sale  of  liquor,  and  its  results ;  and,  in  particular,  I  shall 
ask  your  attention  to  the  public-house  system  which  originated  in 
Gothenburg.  I  have  felt  some  difficulty  as  to  the  amount  of  knowledge 
on  the  subject  of  which  I  should  assume  my  hearers  to  be  in  possession. 
Had  the  lecture  taken  place  a  year  ago,  the  subject  would  have  been 
almost  wholly  novel.  In  the  last  twelve  months,  the  Gothenburg- 
system  has  been  extensively  discussed  by  the  press,  and  a  paper  has 
been  widely  read,  written  by  a  gentleman  whose  long  residence  in 
Gothenburg  enabled  him  to  give  the  most  thorough  information — Mr 
Carnegie  of  Stronvar.  To  go  at  length  into  the  history  of  the  Gothen- 
burg movement  would  be  merely  to  repeat  what  has  been  better  said 
by  Mr  Carnegie,  and  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  many,  if  not  to  most,  of 
those  now  present,  I  shall  accordingly  content  myself  with  such  a 
sketch  of  the  Gothenburg  system  as  will,  I  hope,  without  exhausting  the 
patience  of  those  who  have  already  studied  the  subject,  enable  those  who 
have  no  previous  acquaintance  with  it  to  appreciate  some  important  facts  * 
in  relation  to  that  system  which  have  occurred  since  ]\Ir  Carnegie's  paper 
was  published  ;  and  I  shall  then  endeavour  to  give  some  account  of  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  proposed  to  adapt  the  system  to  Scotland. 

Three  different  ways  of  conducting  the  liquor  trade  have  been  tried 
in  Sweden.  Till  1855,  the  country  enjojed  what  was  equivalent  to 
free  trade  in  spirits.  Distillation  was  allowed  to  every  landowner, 
great  and  small,  on   payment  of  a  trifling  duty  on  the  still.     Every 
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burgher  had  the  right  of  selling  spirits  in  quantities  large  or  small,  and 
every  person  in  the  kingdom  had  the  right  of  selling  it  in  quantities  of 
1  kan  (3-5ths  gallon)  and  upwards.     The  result  was,  that  the  country 
was  deluged  Avith  spirits,  and  the  Swedes  acquired  a  notoriety  for 
drunkenness  above  all  nations.      In  1850,  the  annual  consumption  of 
spirits  was  calculated  to  have  reached  the  portentous  amount  of  10  gals. 
per  head  of  the  population  (more  than  four  times  that  of  Scotland  at 
present).     Notwithstanding   the   absence   of  large  towns,   the  simple 
agricultural  life  of  the  great  majority  of  the   population,   the   wide  [^esults^o^f 
diffusion  of  landed  property  among  the  peasantry,  universal  education,  j^  spirits 
and  the  establishment  of  a  pure  religion,  the  average  of  crime  over  iu  Sweden, 
all  Sweden  equalled  that  of  the  most  depraved  cities  of  Europe.     Such 
were  the  results  of  free  trade  in  spirits,  fairly  tried  on  a  large  scale, 
and  for  nearly  a  century. 

The   efforts   of    temperance   reformers   at    last   created   a   demand 
for  radical  reform.     An  Act  was  passed  by  the  Diet  in  1855,  which, 
with  some  subsequent  modifications,  forms  the  existing  law  upon  the  ^g^^?™^  ""^ 
subject.     The  distinctive  features  of  the  new  system  are,  that  spirits 
cannot  be  sold,  except  wholesale  in  quantities  of  15  kans  and  upwards, 
without  a  license ;  the  number  of  licenses  required  for  each  town  or 
parish  is  fixed  annually  by  the  Local  Authority,  the  Governor  of  the 
Province  having  power  to  diminish  the  number  recommended  by  the 
Local  Authority,  but  not  to  increase  it;  the  licenses  are  put  up  to 
auction  for  a  term  of  three  years ;  and  the  revenue  derived  from  the 
sale  of  licenses  is  devoted  partly  to  local  and  partly  to  more  general 
purposes.    The  licenses  are  of  two  kinds,— piiblic-house  licenses,  for  sale 
in  quantities,  large  or  small,  to  be  consumed  either  on  or  off  the  pre- 
mises,—and  "  retail,"  or,  as  they  are  called  in  this  country,  "  grocers' '' 
licenses,  for  sale  in  quantities  not  less  than  one  half-kan  (about  3-lOths 
imperial  gallon),  not  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises.     No  minimum 
number  of  licenses  is  fixed  for  a  district,  and  thus  a  Permissive  Prohi- 
liitory  Act,  as  regards  spirits,  has  stood  upon  the  Statute-book  of  Sweden 
for  eighteen  years.      In  the  country  districts,  the  option  to  al^olish  the 
spirit  trade  has  been  largely  exercised.     Last  year,  there  were  only  314 
public-houses  and  136  spirit-grocers  in  the  whole  of  Sweden,  excluding 
the  towns,  for  a  country  population  of  over  3i  millions,  or  one  spirit- 
shop  to  between  seven  and  eight  thousand  people.     Notwithstanding 
that  the  rural  Swedes  avail   themselves  pretty  freely  of  their  visits 
to  the  market-towns  to  indulge  in  a  dram  and  to  lay  in  a  stock  oi  ^^^^^^^^^'^^ 
spirits,  a  most  striking  improvement  has  been  effected  in  the  country  the  niral 
districts ;  and,  as  the  rural  population  is  seven-eighths  of  the  whole,  «1istvict>^. 
Sweden  has,  in  place  of  being  the  most  drunken  country  in  the  world, 
become  a  comparatively  sober  country. 
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eEedT''*  .  Notwithstanding  the  reform  of  1855,  drinking  continued  on  an  exces- 
towns  by  sive  scale  iu  the  towns.  No  town  has  ever  availed  itself  of  the  option 
1855^ctu-^  ^'^  ^^^^^^'^}^  ^^^  ^P^^'^^  *^'^^e.  In  Gothenburg,  the  second  town  in  Sweden 
paratiA^ely  (population  G1,3G9  at  the  end  of  1873),  though  some  improvement 
small.  was  effected,  matters  soon  grew  nearly  as  bad  as  before      In  1865  the 

citizens  appointed  a  Committee  to  investigate  the  causes  of  the  ever- 
increasing  pauperism  of  the  town,  and,  if  possible,  to  suggest  a  remedy. 
The  Committee  found,  as  might  be  expected,  that  the  immoderate  use  of 
spirits  was  the  chief  cause  of  the  distress;  and  further,  that  the  principle 
on  which  the  spirit  traffic  was  conducted  was  eminently  calculated  to 
promote  consumption,  for  tlie  publicans,  who  under  the  auction  system, 
paid  very  large  sums  for  their  licenses  (above  £100  a-year  on  an  average)' 
were  obliged,  from  self-interest,  to  make  every  exertion  to  increase  their 
sales.     The  Committee  reported  that  no  effectual  remedy  was  possible, 
unless  the  trade  could  be  re-organised  iu  such  a  way  that  no  Proprietor 
OR  Manager  of  a  Public-house  should  derive  any  Private  Gain 
FROM  THE  Sale  of  Spirits  ;— in  short,  that  a  system  must  be  devised 
under  which  no  one  could  have  any  interest  in  promoting  drinking.    The 
idea  was  readily  taken  up  by  the  citizens,  and  the  Municipal  Corporation 
were  asked  to  take  the  public-houses  into  their  oAvn  hands.     This  they 
Formatiou     declined  to  do,  but  agreed  to  the  suggestion  that  the  public-house  licenses 
Menburg  ^^^°^^^  ^®  ^^^^^^  "^  *^^®  ^^^^^^^  of  a  Company  composed  of  the  most 
^'^  Public-       respected  citizens,  who  would  neither  derive  any  profit  from  the  busi- 
=  ' Company."  "®^^  themselves,  nor  allow  any  person  acting  under  them  to  do  so ;  and 
they  offered  every  encouragement  for  the  formation  of  such  a  Company. 
No  time  was  lost  in  carrying  out  the  plan.    A  Company  (tlie  Utskanknings 
Bolag)  was  incorporated,  composed  of  men  of  the  highest  position  and 
character.     The  Company  undertakes  by  its  charter,  which  requires  to 
be  renewed  every  three  years,  to  conduct  the  public-house  business  of 
I  the  town  solely  in  the  interests  of  temperance  and  morality,  and  without 

any  view  to  profit,  and  to  hand  over  tlie  entire  profits  to  public  purposes. 
mim'^l  °^     ^^^  ^^^^  contracts  between  the  Company  and  the  managers  of  the  public- 
irSn  the  ^'^"ses,  the  objects  of  the  Company,  viz.  :— the  moral  and  economical 
hlfleLl''?^^^"^^*  °^^'^^  working-classes,  without  any  idea  of  gain,  are  prominently 
jature'iufts  ^^^  ^"^^"^^^  "^  ^^^^  preamble,  and  the  hope  is  expressed  that  the  manager 
<lministra-    Will,  on  his  part,  do  all  in  liis  power  to  co-operate  towards  their  attain- 
ment.    The  managers  are  bound  to  receive  their  spirits  only  from  the 
Company,  to  sell  at  a  tariff  fixed  by  the  Company,  and  to  account  to 
them  for  their  sales.     They  are  further  bound  to  serve  customers  with 
hot  meals,  when  called  for.     They  are  allowed  to  sell,  on  their  own 
account,  tea,  coffee,  soda  and  seltzer  water,  and  malt  liquors.      The 
expediency  of  allowing  the  managers  to  make  a  profit  on  malt  liquors 
has  been  questioned  in  this  country,  and  probably,  if  the  system  were 


introduced  here,  it  would  be  proper  that  the  managers  should  have  no 
interest  in  the  sale  of  any  intoxicating  liquors.  In  addition  to  a  rent- 
free  house,  and  the  profits  on  all  articles  except  wine  and  spirits,  the 
manager  in  most  cases  receives  a  fixed  salaiy. 

The  Company  commenced  operations  in  October  1865,  when  the  History 
whole  number  of  public-house  licenses,  40,  then  at  the  disposal  of  the  J^^pany. 
Town  Council,  were  placed  in  their  hands.  Of  these  they  only  made 
use  of  23,  thus  at  once  suppressing  17  public-houses.  As  the  remaining 
licenses,  which  had  been  sold  by  auction,  fell  in,  they  were  handed  to 
the  Company;  so  that,  in  18G8,  they  had  acquired  the  whole  number, 
61,  of  public-house  licenses  at  the  disposal  of  the  town.  In  addition  to 
the  Company's  licenses,  there  are  still  seven  licenses  not  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Town  Council— two  being  life  privileges,  and  five  perpetual 
licenses  granted  by  former  kings  to  certain  hotels  and  restaurants. 
These  come  under  the  denomination  of  public-house  licenses,  but  the  . 

holders  do  not  carry  on  a  bar  business.     The  grocers'  licenses  continued  | 

to  be  sold  by  auction,  as  to  give  the  entire  control  of  the  spirit  trade  to 
the  Company  was  then  thought  too  great  an  infraction  of  the  principles  ., 

of  free  trade.     In  1865,  there  were  50  grocers'  licenses,  which  have  been  j 

gradually  reduced  to  25.    The  competition  for  these  licenses  is  enormous,  ! 

the  average  price  paid  for  them  being  £300  a-year.  | 

I  shall  show  that  the  Company  have  steadily  placed  moral  before  1 

financial  considerations.  But  the  financial  success  of  the  system  has 
been  great.  The  Company  have  been  able  to  carry  on  their  operations  Its  finaucia 
without  any  paid-up  capital.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  life  privileges,  success. 
which  were  bought  up,  no  compensation  required  to  be  paid  to  existing 
license  holders ;  their  three  years  were  simply  allowed  to  expire.  No 
great  sum  was  needed  to  fit  up  the  premises  in  a  neat,  clean,  but  unpre- 
tending manner.  The  funds  required  were  obtained  by  an  advance  from 
a  bank,  Avhich  was  speedily  repaid  from  the  profits  of  the  business.  The 
profits  paid  over  by  the  Company  for  public  purposes  have,  since  1868, 
averaged  between  £10,000  and  £11,000— a  sum  equal  to  the  entire 
poor-rates  of  the  town.      This  large  revenue  would  be  no  subject  of  j 

congratulation  if  it  were  obtained  at  the  cost  of  increased  drunkenness  ;  | 

but  as  drunkenness  has,  on  the  contrary,  greatly  diminished,  it  is  a 
legitimate  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  community  of  Gothenburg  that 
funds  are  available  for  public  purposes  which,  under  a  system  like  ours, 
would  merely  have  swelled  the  pockets  of  the  publicans. 

For  the  moral  results  of  the  system,  let  us  look  at  the  police  convic- 
tions for  drunkenness.    The  per  centage  of  convictions  to  the  populatio]i  Its  moml     ■ 
was  reduced  from  6' 10  in  1864,  the  last  year  of  the  old  system,  to  2-50  ' 
in  1868,     In  1869  and  1870  it  remained  much  the  same— 2-56  and  2-52, 
In  1871  it   rose   to  2'67  ;   and  in  1872  to  272.      This   increase   of 
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drunkenness  in  the  last  two  j'-ears  is  miicli  less  than  the  corresponding 
increase  in  some  of  our  large  towns  during  the  same  period.  Not  to  go 
beyond  Sweden,  the  same  causes  operating  in  Stockholm,  where  the 
public-house  licenses  are  still  sold  by  auction,  have  produced  during 
tlie  last  two  years  an  increased  per  centage  of  police  comdctions  four 
times  as  great  as  in  Gothenburg. 

Next,  I  may  refer  to  the  evidence  of  leadmg  officials,  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  Mr  Carnegie's  Paper,   including  the  police-master,  the 
governor  of  the  province,  the  bishop,  the  members  of  the  Diet  for 
Gothenburg,  the  chairman  of  the   Board   of  Health,  and  the  dean, 
Dr  Wieselgren  (a  total  abstainer,  and  for  many  years  the  most  distin- 
guished  temperance   lecturer  in  Sweden).      All  these  testify  to  the 
rhe  benefits  beneficial  change  in  the  habits  of  the  population  effected  by  the  new 
the  new**  ^^  system.      They  are  also  very  clearly  of  opinion,  that  the  greater  part  of 
system  the  drunkenness  which  still  exists  is  to  be  ascribed,  not  to  the  Com- 

■ecocn7  d  •   P^'^^^Y''^  public-liouses,  but  to  the  private  spirit  grocers;*"'  and  that  the" 
Sweden.         result  woidd  be  still  more  satisfactory  if  no  part  of  the  spirit  trade  was 
in  private  hands.     The  conviction  has  been  gradually  gaining  ground  in 
Gothenburg,  that  the  principle  which,  though  incompletely  carried  out, 
I  has  produced  such  excellent  results,  should  be  carried  out  in  its  entirety, 

[  viz., — that  no  individual  should  have  any  interest  in  the  sale  of  spirits. 

I  Public  meetings  were  held  last  year  at  the  "Working  Men's  Union  (a 

body  consisting  of  about  2000  members),  and   elsewhere,  and  a  con- 
■  ference  took  place  between  delegates  from  the  Union  and  the  directors 

of  the  Company.  The  result  was  a  petition  from  the  Union,  presented 
to  the  Diet  through  the  representatives  of  the  city.  This  interesting- 
document  embodies  a  pretty  fidl  narrative  of  the  Company's  operations, 
and  shows  entire  appreciation,  by  the  persons  most  deeply  interested,  of 
the  aims  and  objects  of  the  Company,  and  their  confidence  in  its  admi- 
nistration. The  petitioners  set  forth  the  great  improvement  in  sobriety 
Avhich  had  taken  place,  and  they  regret  that  these  benefits  cannot  be  still 
further  extended,  in  consequence  of  an  Act  passed  in  1871  (in  the  sup- 
posed interests  of  the  country  party,  who  thought  that  the  towns  were 
taking  an  unfair  share  of  the  profits  of  the  spirit  trade),  which  prevented 
a  Company  acquiring  the  grocers'  licenses  of  a  district,  t    They  therefore 

The  price  charged  for  si^irits  in  the  Company's  houses  is  more  than  half  as 
much  again  as  that  charged  by  the  "spirit  gi-ocers."  It -was  thought  that  the 
restriction  imposed  upon  the  latter  of  not  being  allowed  to  sell  a  less  quantity 
than  a  half-kan  would  effectuallj'-  prevent  their  carrying  on  a  public-house  trade. 
It  is,  however,  a  very  common  practice  for  a  number  of  men  to  club  together  to 
buy  half  a  kan  at  a  spirit  gi-ocer's,  and  drink  it  on  the  street,  or  in  some  convenient 
comer;  and  this  evasion  of  the  law  has  been  systematically  encouraged  by  the  less 
respectable  dealers. 

t  The  origin  of  this  Act  M'a.s  as  follows  :— P.y  the  laM-  of  1S.">."),  the  proceeds  of 


pray  for  such  an  amendiuent  of  the  hiw  as,  hy  the  repeal  of  this  Act,  Autliorita- 

would  allow  that  class  of  licenses  also  to  be  vested  in  the  Company,  jjj^io^  j,f°^3 

And  this  opinion  is  shared  by  all  classes  in  Gothenburg.      The  Diet  benefits  by 

appointed   a  committee  to  investigate  the  subject,  who  reported   in 

favour  of  the  proposed  amendment ;  and,  in  April  last  year,  after  very 

thorough  debates,  the  Diet,  by  large  majorities,  adopted  the  report  of 

the   Committee/''     In  April  1874,  the  Town  Council  of  Gothenburg,  Extension 

a  body  of  50,  decided  without  a  division  to  transfer  the  grocer  licenses  gygtem. 

to  the  Company,  at  the  same  time  reducing  the  number  from  25  to  20, 

and  expressly  stated  in  their  resolution  that  their  object  in  making  the 

transfer  is  not  financial  gain,  but  to  promote  temperance. 

The  policy  which  the  Company  has  uniformly  pursued  has  been  in 

strict  conformity  with  their  charter.     They  have  sought  to  lead,  but  not  P«hcy  of  the 

...  .  ■  c<  Company  to 

to  outrun,  public  opinion  in  the  direction  of  restriction.     Some  persons  lead,  Imt  no 

in  this  country  have  blamed  them  for  not  still  further  reducing  the  to  outrun 

"number  of  public-houses;  for,  although  they  suppressed  seventeen  on  opinion  in  th 

commencing  operations,  they  have  since  only  suppressed  two  more,  tbrection  of 

But  the  relative  number  of  public-houses  is  in  reality  greatly  diminished, 

as  the  population  has  in  the  interval  increased  28  per  cent.     Inveterate 

drinking  habits  are  not  cured  in  a  day,  or  even  in  eight  years,  and  the 

business  of  each  shop  is  still  so  large,  that  to  reduce  the  number  at 

present  would  be  to  make  them  unmanageable,  and  lead  to  disorder. 

It  must  be  remembered,  too,  that  the  public-houses  are  not  mere  dram 

shops,  but  eating-houses.     The  Company  has,  however,  unmistakeably 

shown  that  morality  and  not  public  profit — private  profit  being  put  out 

of  the  question — is  their  primary  object.     They  have  recently  issued  an 

order,  that  from  seven  on  Friday  evening  to  seven  on  Monday  morning 

no  spirits  are  to  be  sold  to  any  one  Avho  does  not  consume  provisions  to 

an  equal  or  greater  value  ;  which  will  greatly  reduce  the  sale  of  spirits  on  ► 

the  most  profitable  day  of  the  Aveek — Saturday.     They  have  also  closed  | 

their  tAvo  shops  in  the  port — a  very  drinking  locality — from  five  every 

evening  to  nine  the  folloAving  morning,  and  have  entirely  closed  them 

on  Sundays ;  Avhereas,  by  law,  they  are  only  obliged  to  close  them  during 

the  sale  of  licenses  in  a  burgh  was  divided  in  certain  proportions  between  the 
town  treasury  and  certain  rural  bodies.  In  towns  where  the  spirit  trade  was 
carried  on  by  a  Company  after  the  Gothenburg  model,  the  Company  usually  paid 
a  fixed  sum  as  for  their  licenses,  which  alone  was  apportioned  according  to  the  law 
of  1855,  the  surplus  profits  being  entirely  appropriated  by  the  town.  The  country 
party  naturally  enough  thought  that  the  towns  were  taking  an  undue  share  of  the 
profits  of  the  spirit  trade,  and  were  thus  induced  to  support  an  enactment  which 
secured  to  the  rural  bodies  their  interest  in  one  branch  of  the  trade. 

*  To  secure  the  ostensible  object  of  the  Act  of  1871,  it  was  provided  that  the 
whole  profits  of  the  Companies  should  be  divisible  precisely  as  the  proceeds  of  the 
sale  of  licenses. 
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Divine  service,  and  the  result  hitherto  is  said  to  have  been  very 
satisfactory.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  system  that  it  enables 
such  experimental  regulations  to  be  tried. 

The  success  of  the  Gothenburg  system  has  not  been  allowed  to  pass 
unchallenged.  Some  of  you  may  be  aware  of  the  unfavourable  estimate 
of  it  by  Ex-Bailie  Lewis  of  Edinburgh,  who,  along  with  IMessrs  Eaper 
and  Jones,  spent  a  few  days  in  Gothenburg  in  June  last  year  for  the 
purpose  of  observing  the  public-house  system.  Mr  Lewis,  in  a  lecture 
Jnfavoiir-  given  in  Edinburgh  in  July,  drew  a  dark  picture  of  the  drunkenness 
if  the  ^^'^^^  prevalent,  and  pointed  to  the  "  roaring  trade  "  in  the  Company's 

Tothenburg  premises,  to  the  still  larger  sales  supposed  to  be  made  by  the  spirit- 
ilr  LewiJof  o^'^cers,  and  to  the  numerous  convictions  for  drunkenness  which  he 
Winburgh.  noticed  on  a  visit  to  the  Police  Court,  as  a  proof  of  the  inefficiency  of 
■  the  system.     Mr  Le^vis  no  doubt  stated  with  perfect  accuracy,  to  the 

best  of  his  belief,  the  facts  which  came  under  his  observation  ;  but  his 
inference  that  the  system  has  proved  a  fi\ilure,  in  the  face  of  indisputable 
statistics,  and  the  evidence  of  all  those  on  the  spot  best  qualified  to 
speak,  must  be  received  with  great  hesitation.  In  the  first  place,  he  saw 
Got/henburg  at  its  worst  season,  just  after  the  annual  migration  of  mul- 
titudes of  workmen  from  the  country,  who  return  to  their  homes  in 
winter.  This  floating  population  is  badly  housed,  or  not  housed  at  all, 
and  severed  from  home  ties,  and  therefore  peculiarly  apt  to  give  way  to 
intemperance,  especially  just  after  their  arrival,  when  spirits  are  to  them 
a  comparatively  unwonted  luxury.  In  the  next  place,  the  amount  of 
\  spirits  sold  in  Gothenburg  is  still,  no  doubt,  very  large,  but  it  would  be 

j  a  great  mistake  to  debit  the  townsmen  with  all  that  is  sold  in  the  town. 

The  scarcity  of  spirit  shops  in  the  surrounding  province — 10  for  a 
population  of  170,000 — has  made  Gothenburg  a  great  spirit  depot,  to 
which  the  rural  population  resort  for  their  supplies.     The  sailors  at  the 
ie  true        port  take  another  considerable  portion.     As  to  the  police  convictions, 
'hat  is    '    ^^^®  statistics  published  by  Mr  Carnegie,  though  they  exhibit  great  pro^ 
e  present    gress  in  temperance,  certainly  show  room  for  improvement.     Any  one 
jthenburg,  "^^^^°  ^^^^^  I'^^cl  them  must  have  been  prepared  for  seeing  on  any  particular 
mparecl      Court-day  ftir  too  many  convictions,  especially  if,  as  Mr  Lewis  did,  he 
fore  the'     visited  the  Court  on  a  June  Monday  after  a  Saturday  market.     No  one 
troductiou  contends  that  Gothenburg  is  even  now  a  model  town  as  regards  tem- 
stem?         perance,  though  its  citizens  are  determined  to  do  their  best  to  make  it 
so.     The  real  question  is,  What  is  its  present  state  compared  with  its 
state  before  the  introduction  of  the  new  system  ?     To  that  there  can 
be  but  one  answer.     In  spite  of  peculiarly  unfavourable  circumstances, 
in  spite  of  some  mistakes  incident  to  a  novel  experiment,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  system  has  hitherto  only  been  applied  to  one  branch 
of  the  trade, — statistics  and  evidence  alike  show  that  it  has  effected  a 
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great  amount  of  good.  And  it  is  a  most  important  element  in  esti- 
mating its  success,  that  after  seven  years  trial  the  Swedish  nation  have 
deliberately  approved  the  system,  and  are  resolved  to  extend  it. 

A  word  or  two  to  prevent  misconception.  Let  me  briefly  point  out 
what  the  essential  principle  of  the  Gothenburg  is  not,  and  what  it  is. 
It  is  certainly  not  the  separation  of  spirits  from  malt  liquors,  making  a 
public  monopoly  of  the  former  and  allowing  free  trade  in  the  latter. 
Free  trade  in  malt  liquors  is  a  mere  incident  of  the  system,  as  carried 
out  in  Gothenburg,  and  one  not  to  be  imitated  here.  Nor  does  the 
essence  of  the  system  consist  in  the  respectability  of  the  managers, 
although  that  is  an  important  and,  indeed,  a  necessary  element  in  its 
practical  administration.  I  have  heard  objectors  say,  "  The  evil  is  in 
"  the  liquor,  not  in  the  salesmen.  If  we  could  have  our  public-houses 
"  managed  by  angels,  it  would  not  diminish  drunkenness."  My  answer 
is,  "  Perhaps  not ;  but  if  we  could  secure  that  the  angelic  managers,  or 
''  even  human  managers,  had  no  interest  in  their  sales,  then  the  experi- 
"  euce  of  Gothenburg  proves  beyond  doubt  that  drunkenness  would  not 
"  be  entirely  removed — no  one  pretends  that — but  be  largely  diminished." 

Before  I  leave  Gothenburg,  I  may  mention  a  movement  there,  un-  Temperance 

connected  with  the  Company,  but  indicating  the  gradual  enlightenment  movement  i 
r>   1      •   1    -I  •  •  i      >"  ^     ,       ,  °  °    .         ,    ,    ^         „         .  Gothenburg 

01  the  inhabitants  m  temperance.     It  should  be  mentioned  tliat  proiessed 

abstainers  are  comparatively  rare  in  Sweden.  The  movement  to  which 
I  refer  has  sprung  up  spontaneously  among  the  M-orking  men  of  Gothen- 
burg, and  it  is  rapidly  spreading.  An  agreement  is  made  among  the 
men  themselves  in  the  separate  workshops  to  the  following  effect : — 
No  married  man  is  allowed  to  enter  a  public-house.  Unmarried  men  are 
allowed  to  go  to  the  public-house  twice  a  day,  but  only  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  their  meals  ;  and  at  each  meal  they  may  have  a  glass  of  spirits. 
No  restriction  is  imposed  on  domestic  drinking.  If  a  man  chooses  to 
take  a  bottle  home,  he  is  not  violating  the  agreement.  You  may  per- 
haps smile  at  this  novel  kind  of  Temperance  Society,  which  allows 
unlimited  drinking  at  home,  and  to  unmarried  men  a  couple  of  drams 
a  day  at  the  public-house  to  boot.  I  do  not  say  that  such  a  society  is 
an  ultimate  end  with  which  the  Gothenburgers  should  be  content ;  still 
less  should  we  be  content  with  such  a  society  in  this  country.  But,  so 
far  as  it  goes,  it  is  a  clear  gain  to  temperance.  Even  here,  if  no  married 
man  were  to  enter  a  public-house,  it  would  certainly  remove  much  of 
the  misery  caused  by  drunken  husbands  and  fathers,  especially  if,  as  in 
Sweden,  the  wives  never  drank. 

To  return  to  the  public-house  system,  its  success  has  led  to  its  adoption, 
more  or  less  completelj^,  in  about  two-thirds  of  the  towns  in  Sweden. 
The  Norwegians  also  are  so  well  satisfied  with  its  results  that  a  law  Norway, 
was  passed  in  that  country  about  two  years  ago  to  enable  the  same 
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system  to  be  carried  out.  It  has  been  in  operation  in  tlie  seaport  of 
Christiansand,  among  other  towns,  for  about  a  year  and  a  half,  and  the 
results  appear  to  be  very  satisfoctory.  It  has  also  been  adopted  in 
Helsingfors  in  Finland. 


PART    II. 

!f  till?'*'"  Although  Gothenburg  was  the  first  place  in  Avhich  the  system  of 
iortlTncTof    ''^^lowing  the  liquor  seller  no  interest  in  the  amount  of  his  sales  has 

wfje*'"'^  ^^^^"  ^^-^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^'  *^^®  ^^^®  system  has  been  adopted  in 
-f  the^'  e  several  instances  by  landed  proprietors  in  this  country.  One  instance 
''Jtenf'"'^'  ^^  mentioned  liy  Dr  F.  E.  Lees  in  the  Sequel  to  his  Essay  to  which  the 
.7^X6^X0  ^"ited  Kingdom  Alliance's  First  Prize  was  awarded.  I  quote  it  for 
otif  *  *  VI  •  ^^^^  ^^^^  °^  ^^  ^'^^^'  remarks.  I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  Dr 
LicKhe  ''•^®®^  ^^  '"^^  abstainer  and  prohibitionist  of  the  strictest  order,  one  not 
ale  of  liquor,  likely  to  view  Avith  favour  any  system  Avhich  tolerates  the  use  of 
alcoholic  liquors;  nevertheless,  he  says:— "Lady  Noel  Byron  has 
'•'  suppressed  all  drinking  houses  on  her  property  at  Kirkby  Mallorj-, 
"  Leicestershire,  save  one.  That  was  let  under  stringent  restrictions 
"  to  a  publican,  but  manifest  mischief  still  followed,  and  her  ladyship 
"  at  last  took  the  inn  into  her  oavii  hands,  appointing  a  respectable 
"  person  to  conduct  it  at  a  fixed  salary,  so  that  profits  might  not  induce 
"  the  seller  to  wink  at  drunkenness,  or  to  drive  as  near  to  the  precipice 
"  as  may  be.  She  had  a  pretty  homily  hoisted  by  way  of  inscription 
"  over  the  door  of  the  '  Wentworth  Arms,'  which  the  reader  who  passes 
"  that  way  may  read  for  himself— 

'  May  he  wlao  has  little  to  spend,  spend  nothing  in  drink  ; 

IMay  he  who  has  more  than  enough,  keep  it  for  better  uses  ; 
May  he  who  goes  to  rest,  never  remain  to  riot ; 

And  he  who  fears  God  elsewhere,  never  forget  Him  here. ' 

"  A  great  and  striking  improvement  has  followed  both  as  to  property 
"  and  people  ;  yet  Mr  Noel,  her  ladyship's  steAvard,  assures  us  that 
"  things  are  not  completely  satisfactory.  Still,  as  a  first  instalment, 
''  the  Alliance  would  accept  most  Av-illingly  an  arrangement  like  this, 
"  which  should  convert  the  publican  into  a  mere  agent,  and  make  the 
"  State  absolute  landlord,  with  power  of  instant  dismissal.  Then,  but 
"  not  before,  the  seller  might  find  conscience  and  courage  to  say  to 
"  thirsty  souls— Hold,  enough  ! " 

This  is  precisely  the  modification  of  the  Gothenburg  system,  which 
its  advocates  wish  to  introduce  into  this  country,  only,  instead  of  the 
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State,  they  substitute  the  Local  Authority  of  the  district.     It  is  con-  j^ocal  coutrul 

venieut  to  be  able  to  refer  to  this  modification  of  the  system  without  a  of  the  sale 

,      ,,  T        -,01  spirits, 
long  circumlocation,  and  I  sliall  accordnigly  refer  to  it  as  the     Local 

"  Control  System." 

It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  importance  of  the  principle,  that  the 

liquor  seller  should  have  no  interest  in  the  amount  of  his  sales,  was 

recognised  some  years  before  it  Avas  heard  of  in  Gothenburg  by  the 

framers  of  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson's  Bill.     My  information  is  taken  from  an 

article    on   ''The    Alcoholic   Controversy"   in   Fraser's  Magazine  for 

September  1868,  which  has  been  reprinted  by  the  United  Kingdom 

Alliance,  and  should  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to  have  a  correct  idea  of 

the  aims  and  principles  of  the  Alliance.     The  framers  of  the  Permissive 

Bill,  I  believe,   contemplated  that  in  the  districts  where  the   liquor 

traftic  was  abolished,  it  might  still  be  necessary  that  alcoholic  liquors 

should  be  accessible  for  medical  purposes.     How  Avas  this  to  be  done  1 

To  alloAV  every  chemist  to  sell  as  much  of  that  kind  of  medicine  as  he 

pleased  Avoukl  be  to  re-establish  the  liquor  trade  in  the  worst  possible 

form.     Accordingly  for  that,  and  perhaps  other  purposes,  the  Bill  in  its 

original  draught  contained  clauses  to  regulate  the  sale  of  liquor  by 

public   agents.      It   soon   appeared   that   opponents   Avould   get   great 

advantage  by  attacking  this  then  novel  system,  instead  of  defending 

that  Avhich  existed  ;  hence  these  clauses  were  cut  away.     The  framers  of 

that  Bill  Avere  no  doubt  Avell  adAdsed,  for  a  constructive  measure  is 

much  more  vulnerable  than  a  simply  destructive  one.     The  Avriter  in 

Fraser's  Magazine  proceeds   to  point  out  that   the  United  Kingdom 

Alliance,  Avhen  they  speak  of  prohil)ition,  "  do  not  mean  prohibition  of 

"  the  use^  nor  prohibition  of  the  sale,  but  only  prohibition  of  the  traffic. 

"  Traffic  is  necessarily  for  the  gain  of  a  private  trader,  Avho  cannot  take 

"  cognisance  of  public  morality.     Sale  may  be  carried  on  by  the  State, 

"  centrally  or  locally,  which  Avould  not  seek  to  gain,  would  have  no 

"  motive  to  adulterate  nor  to  enlarge  the  quantity  sold,  while  it  is 

"  solemnly  bound  to  study  the  public  morality."     I  ask  your  special 

attention  to  these  Avords.     The  essence  and  principle  of  the  Gothenburg 

system  could  not  be  better  described,  although  the  Avriter  does  not  seem 

to  have  been  aAvare  of  its  existence.     He  then  predicts  that  the  cpiestion 

of  State  administration  of  the  sale  of  liquor  Avill,  before  long,  come  into 

great  prominence. 

The  next  attempt  in  this  direction  Avas  made  in  1871  by  Earl  Grey,  Earl  Grey's 

Avho  proposed  some  clauses  to  be  added  to  the  English  Licensing  Bill  jjJ'^/JJf^^^ 

of  that  year,  to  enable  the  Local  Authority  to  take  the  retail  trade  in 

intoxicating  liquors  into  its  OAvn  hands. 

Last  session  a  Bill  for  Scotland,  founded  to  a  large  extent  on  the 

Gothenburg  system,  and  not  unlike  Earl  Grey's  proposal  for  England, 
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was  brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Eoberfc  Anstruther, 
Sir  Graham  Montgomery,  Sir  David  AVedderburn,  Mr  Dalrymple,  and 
Mr  Fordyce,  The  growth  of  public  opinion  on  the  subject  is  signifi- 
cantly reflected  in  the  Times.  In  noticing  Earl  Grey's  "  extraordinary 
"  proposal,"  as  it  characterised  it,  to  abolish  the  whole  race  of  publicans, 
it  declared  it  to  be  for  the  present  "  evidently  Utopian,"  but  added  that 
"  the  vision  of  to-day  is  the  scheme  of  to-morrow,  and  the  fact  of  the 
"  day  after :  and  in  this  age,  when  the  Government  works  the  Post 
"  Office  and  the  Telegraph,  and  is  implored  by  advanced  philanthropists 
"  to  take  the  railways  into  its  own  hands,  no  one  can  say  that  the  idea 
"  may  not  some  day  be  realised."  In  an  article  on  the  3rd  December  last, 
the  Times  has  so  for  matured  its  opinion  that  it  thinks  it  would  be  very 
desirable  that  Sir  Robert  Anstruther's  Bill  should  be  passed,  in  order 
to  give  the  nation  the  benefit  of  an  experiment  by  some  enterprising  town. 
The  Bill  is  entitled  the  ''Spirituous  Liquors  (Scotland)  Bill,  for 
"  placing  the  sale  of  spirits  in  Scotland  under  Local  Control."  It  was 
read  a  first  time  near  tlie  close  of  last  session,  not  with  any  view  of 
being  pressed  further  during  that  session,  but  in  order  to  bring  the 
proposal  in  a  definite  shape  before  the  public,  so  as  to  elicit  opinion. 

The  object  of  the  Bill  met  with  general  approval  from  the  press  and 
otherwise,  Ijut  it  became  evident  that  some  of  its  pro^dsions  would 
encounter  determined  hostility  in  opposite  quarters.  After  careful 
deliberation,  those  favourable  to  the  introduction  of  the  Gothenburg 
System,  or  some  modification  of  it,  considered  that  it  would  be  expedient 
to  remodel  the  Bill,  so  as  to  gain  the  support  of  all  friends  of  temperance 
reform.  For  this  object  it  was  necessary  to  sacrifice  much  of  the  com- 
pleteness and  symmetry  of  the  Bill ;  but  experience  has  abundantly 
shovm  that  it  is  better  policy  to  present  a  comparatively  small  measure  of 
reform,  the  expediency  of  which  is  generally  admitted,  than  to  attempt 
ambitious  legislation,  which  is  sure  to  cause  great  difference  of  opinion. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  purpose  of  the  Bill  is  two-fold— First,  To  carry 
out  certain  i:eforms  almost  unanimously  desired;  and  Secondl}',  To 
enable  communities  gradually  to  adopt,  if  they  choose,  a  modification 
of  the  Gothenburg  System.  The  two  purposes  are  in  entire  harmony 
—the  first  being  a  step  towards  the  second,  as  well  as  in  any  other 
direction  of  reform  that  may  commend  itself  to  the  nation. 

The  Bill  consists  of  tAvo  parts— the  first  suspensory,  and  the  second 
adoptive.  The  first  or  suspensory  part  will  come  into  operation  on 
the  passing  of  the  Act.     The  principal  provisions  are  briefly  these— 

No  new  certificate  for  a  license  for  the  sale  of  spirits  to  be  consumed 
on  the  premises  (except  in  special  cases  where  new  hotels  or  inns  may 
be  thought  necessary  for  the  requirements  of  new  traffic)  to  be 
granted, 
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(1.)  Ill  towns  until  the  number  is  reduced  to  one  in  (say)  700  of  the 
popuhition. 

(2.)  In  rural  districts,  in   respect  of  premises  situated  within  two 
miles  of  any  other  licensed  premises. 

All  reasonable  persons,  even  those  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  any- 
thing like  prohibition,  are  agreed  that  at  present,  particularly  in  towns, 
public-houses  are  usually  far  too  numerous.  The  excessive  number  is 
productive  of  mischief  in  more  than  one  direction  ;  it  multiplies  tempta- 
tion in  the  way  of  those  inclined  to  drinking  ;  and,  as  I  shall  afterwards 
show,  it  is  a  fruitful  source  of  adulteration.  No  one  can  say  that  one 
licensed  house  to  every  700  of  the  population  is  not  an  ample  proportion. 
In  the  Swedish  towns,  where  the  Gothenburg  system  has  been  adopted, 
one  in  1500  or  2000  has  been  found  sufficient. 

No  new  certificate  will  be  granted  to  grocers  for  the  sale  of  spirits. 
The  system  of  licensing  certain  grocers  to  sell  spirits  is  unfair  to  the 
unlicensed  trader,  and  has  been  found  in  many  instances  productive  of 
much  demoralisation,  to  which,  by  the  Avay,  the  publicans  bear  strong 
testimony.  The  gradual  extinction  of  this  system,  without  hardship  to 
existing  interests,  will  therefore  be  hailed  with  satisfaction.  Mean- 
while, the  restriction  at  present  in  force  in  England,  that  a  grocer  shall 
not  sell  less  than  a  quart  bottle  of  spirits  at  a  time — a  restriction  to 
which  no  respectable  grocer  will  object — will  be  extended  to  Scotland. 
There  is  nothing  in  the  Bill  to  prevent  wine  merchants  and  spirit 
dealers,  Avho  are  not  also  grocers,  from  applying  for  new  licenses  to  sell 
not  less  than  a  quart  bottle  of  spirits  not  to  be  drunk  on  the  premises, 
so  that  there  will  be  no  necessity  to  go  to  the  public-house  for  a  bottle 
of  spirits. 

The  second  or  adoptive  part  of  the  Bill  will  only  come  into  operation  Adoptive 
on  the  vote  of  the  burgh  or  rural  parish.     On  a  requisition  from  a  certain  provisions, 
number  of  the  ratepayers,  a  ballot  will  be  taken  as  to  whether  the  Act 
shall  be  adopted.      In  districts  containing  less  than  5000  inhabitants 
the  resolution  may  be  determined  in  public  meeting,  subject  to  a  poll, 
if  demanded. 

The  persons  entitled  to  vote  are  the  School  Board  constituency,  which 
includes  women  householders,  who  are  certain  to  throw  their  weight  into 
the  scale  of  temperance  ;  and,  to  save  expense,  the  vote  may  be  taljen 
at  the  same  time  as  the  School  Board  election.  If  the  vote  is  in 
favour  of  its  adoption,  the  Local  Authority — i.e.,  the  Town  Council  in 
burghs  and  the  Parochial  Board  in  rural  parishes — are  empowered  and 
required  to  carry  out  its  provisions.  In  order  to  secure  the  services 
of  men  of  public  spirit  and  business  habits,  the  Local  Authority  are 
required  to  nominate  a  Board  consisting  of  a  certain  number  of  mem- 
bers of  their  own  body,  and  an  equal  number,  save  one,  outside  that 
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body.  This  Avill,  iii  a  great  measure,  obviate  the  objection  that  Tuwu 
Councils  have  not  time  for  any  additional  work. 

The  Board  may  acc^uire  hij  agreement  the  business  and  plant  of 
existing  holders  of  licences,  and  open  premises  for  the  sale  of  liquors, 
managed  by  their  own  servants,  whose  remuneration  shall  in  no 

DEGREE  DEPEND   ON   THE   AMOUNT  OF  INTOXICATING   LIQUORS   SOLD  BY 

THEM.  The  total  number  of  houses  for  the  sale  of  spirituous  lic[uors  on 
the  premises,  including  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Board,  is  not  to 
exceed  the  number  as  above  limited,  but  the  Board  may  acquire 
licenses  in  substitution  of  those  existing  at  the  adoption  of  the  Act. 
The  Board  will  have  power  to  borroAv  money  on  the  security  of  their 
property  and  income. 

In  the  Bill  of  last  Session  it  was  proposed,  to  enable  the  Board 
when  constituted,  on  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  to  acc^uire  at  once 
the  business  and  plant  of  existing  license-holders  of  public-houses  by 
compuhorij  purchase.  This  has  been  abandoned  in  the  present  Bill,  and 
therefore  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  to  retain  the  power  of  levying 
any  rate,  as  additional  security  for  the  reduced  loans  required  under  a 
system  of  voluntary  purchase.  The  experience  of  Gothenburg,  Avitli  its 
nett  income  of  £11,000  a-year  from  its  public-houses,  without  any 
capital  or  loan  except  temporary  advances  from  a  bank — proves  that 
when  no  large  loan  for  compensation  is  required,  the  income  of  the 
IHiblic-houses  established  by  the  Board  Avill  be  ample  security  to  enable 
what  is  necessary  to  be  borrowed  without  a  rate.  Mr  Carnegie,  for 
one,  is  not  afraid  to  back  his  opinion  on  this  point.  At  a  recent 
conference  in  Dundee,  he  said  that  he  would  lend  to  Dundee  or  to  any 
other  town  of  equal  importance  which  should  be  the  first  to  adopt  the 
Act,  £10,000  upon  their  own  terms,  and  without  any  security  from  a 
rate. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  to  effect  the  desired  reduction  in  the 
number  of  public-houses  and  the  gradual  substitution  by  the  Board 
of  houses  under  its  oavii  management,  the  present  Bill,  in  place  of 
compulsory  purchase,  relies  on  the  diminution  and  gradual  extmction 
of  the  present  licenses,  by  the  suspensory  clause.  The  process  of 
substituting  the  new  system  for  that  noAV  existing  will  thus  be  a  slow 
one — but  it  is  possible  that  the  object  may  be  eventually  attained, 
especially  in  large  to"\ras,  sooner  than  if  more  ambitious  legislation 
were  attempted.  In  districts  of  small  population,  local  public  spirit 
and  philanthropy  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  exerted  to  expedite  the  extinction 
of  the  old  and  the  introduction  of  the  new  system. 

The  Board  will  provide  or  supplement  the  amount  of  public-house 
accommodation  which  they,  representing  the  public  opinion  of  the  dis- 
trict, deem  sufiicient ;  they  may  adopt  shorter  hours  for  keeping  open 
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the  public-houses  than  the  present,  but  not  longer ;  and  the  profits  of 
the  business,  after  payment  of  working  expenses  and  interest  of  capital 
borrowed,  are  to  be  applied — tAvo-thirds  in  extinction  of  the  principal 
of  the  debt,  and  the  other  one-third  handed  over  to  the  Local  Authority 
for  public  purposes ;  and,  on  the  extinction  of  the  debt,  two-thirds  will 
be  paid  to  the  Local  Authority,  and  one-third  to  the  imperial  exchequer. 
The  part  retained  by  the  Local  Authority  will  be  available  for  "  provid- 
"  ing  places  and  means  of  public  recreation,  sanitary  and  town  im- 
"  provements,  public  paries,  or  other  objects  approved  by  them." 

There  are  two  extreme  positions  which  a  community  can  assume  in 
regard  to  the  sale  of  liquor,  absolute  free  trade  or  absolute  prohibition  ; 
to  allow  every  one  to  sell  or  to  allow  no  one.  The  first  has  certainly  the 
merit  of  being  a  consistent  and  impartial  system,  but  no  reasonable  man  Free  trade 
would  think  seriously  of  proposing  that  we  should  resort  to  it  in  Scot-  ^ 
land.  The  system  had  a  fair  trial  in  Sweden  for  nearly  a  century,  and 
no  more  frightful  curse  to  the  country  could  be  imagined.  It  must  be 
remembered,  too,  that  Sweden  was  otherwise  in  a  condition  more 
favourable  to  order  and  virtue  than  this  country  is  at  present.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  people  were  engaged  in  healthy  agricultural  pur- 
suits, and,  to  a  large  extent,  the  soil  was  owned  by  its  cultivators ;  yet 
the  amount  of  crime  was  equal  to  that  of  the  most  depraved  cities. 
When  we  reflect  that  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland  furnish  an  insigni- 
ficant fraction  of  the  crime  of  the  country,  we  may  form  some  idea  of 
the  concentration  of  evil  which  free  trade  in  liquor  would  bring  upon 
our  crowded  centres  of  population. 

We  may,  then,  dismiss  the  first  alternative  with  horror.    With  regard 
to  the  other — absolute  prohibition — I  need  only  say  that,  looking  to  the  Prohibition, 
division  on  Sir  Wilfred  Lawson's  Bill  last  May,  and  to  the  recent  elec- 
tions, the  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  not  yet  ripe  even  for  per- 
missive prohibition.     We  are  thei-efore  shut  up  to  the  result  that,  for  a 
long  time  to  come  at  all  events,  the  sale  of  liquor  must  be  recognised, 
but  it  must  not  be  free  to  every  one.     If,  then,  the  privilege  of  sale  is 
to  be  allowed  to  some  persons,  but  not  to  all,  the  favoured  persons  must 
be  selected  according  to  some  reasonable  principle.    Our  present  system  The  jiresent 
is  one  so  utterly  anomalous,  that  nothing  but  great  success  Avould  justify  ^^'Jl  ^^^  " 
it.     The  monopoly  of  selling  liquor  is  not  only  a  very  lucrative  one,  the  anomalous 
profits  being  larger  and  more  rapidly  turned  over  than  in  any  other  "^  principle 
trade,  but  it  has  another  desirable  peculiarity.      Hardly  any  special  factory  in  it? 
training  or  education  is  required  for  it.     Almost  any  one  could  keep  a  ^■*^^^^^*'''- 
public-house.     Once  obtained,  the  privilege  is  practically  for  life,  and 
indeed  is  often  transuiitted  to  the  publican's  representatives  after  his 
death.     No  wondfi"  tliat  the  most  strenuous  eftorts  are  made  to  secure 
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the  privilege  of  selling  liquor,  and  that  the  utmost  pressure  is  brought 

to  bear  upon  the  licensing  authorities  by  the  candidates.     It  may  "be 

true  that  publicans  do  not  often  make  large  fortunes,  but  there  are  two 

reasons  to  account  for  that.     Many  of  tliem  yield  to  the  temptation  of 

consuming  their  own  stock,  and  thus  lose  the  small  amount  of  business 

qualifications  required  for  the  trade.     Secondly,  although  the  trade  is  a 

monopoly,  the  competition  among  the  monopolists  is  very  keen.     But 

it  is  a  competition  that  does  not  benefit  the  public  in  the  slightest 

degree.    It  does  not  secure  pure  liquor,  as  is  sometimes  plausibly  argued. 

noTeSty"  Competition  in  an  article  of  which  the  consumer  is  a  bad  judge  is  one 

for  purity  of  of  the  main  causes  of  adulteration.    Public-houses  are  often  so  numerous 

the''?eVerse.    "^  ^  district  that,  large  as  the  profits  are,  the  amount  of  sales  by  each 

■  publican  would  not  suffice  to  give  him  what  he  thinks  a  sufiicient 
income,  if  he  did  not  increase  his  gains  by  adulteration.     Then  comes 
in  the  fact,  that  there  is  no  article  of  which  the  consumer  is  such  a  bad 
judge  as  liquor.     Indeed,  the  larger  the  consumer  the  worse  the  judge. 
There  are  persons  who  positively  like  an  admixture  of  vitriol  or  aqua- 
fortis in  their  whisky.     There  is  a  well-knowji  story— I  am  not  sure 
whether  I  have  got  the  correct  version— but  it  sufficiently  illustrates 
the  point.     A  drover  came  to  a  pubhc-house  and  asked  for  whisky. 
By  inadvertence  the  publican  served  him  Mdth  a  glass  of  aqua-fortis, 
diluted,  we   must   suppose,   which   he  used   as  an   ingredient  in   his 
whisky.     The  drover  tossed  it  oif,  and  went  out.     The  publican,  on 
discovering  his  mistake,  concluded  that  he  had  killed  the  man,  and 
was  in  a  state  of  horrible  alarm  ;   but  was  reassured  by  the  same 
man  coming  back  some  time  after,  and  asking  for  a  glass  of  the  same 
stuff.     On  being  told  that  it  was  aqua-fortis:    "Aqua-fortis  or  aqua- 

Serltioii   '\'''^^^"  ^^®  exclaimed;  "it  is  all  the  same!"     The  evils  of  adultera- 

■  tion  can  hardly  be  exaggerated.     Abstainers  think  so  badly  of  the 
purest  liquor,  that  they  are  apt  to  think  lightly  of  adulteration.     But 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  a  large  fraction,  though  it  is  impossible  to 
say  how  large,  of  the  drunkenness,  sickness,  and  crime  of  this  country 
is  produced — not  by  the  liquor,  but  by  the  pernicious  substances  with 
which  the  more  disreputable  dealers  adulterate  it.     Some  say  that  we 
should  not  seek  to  remove  adulteration,  because  the  worse  the  liquor 
the  less  will  be  drunk.    The  argument,  even  if  well  founded,  is  immoral. 
The  State  is  bound  to  see  that  everything  that  is  allowed  to  be  sold  at 
all,  however  undesirable  its  use  may  be,  is  at  least  what  it  professes  to 
be.     We  must  not  allow  people  to  be  poisoned,  in  the  hope  of  making 
them  abstainers.     But  it  is  more  than  questionable  whether,  if  purity  of 
liquor  were  secured,  more  would  be  drunk,  for  it  is  notorious  that  the 
drugs  with  which  it  is  often  adulterated  create  an  artificial  craving  for 
more  liquor. 
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Our  present  licensing  system  is,  then,  in  the  first  place,  an  unfair  one; 
because  under  it  certain  individuals,  selected  not  for  merit  or  on  any- 
other  intelligible  principle,  get  all  the  profits  of  the  liquor  trade,  while 
the  community  has  to  bear  all  the  burdens.  In  the  second  place,  it 
works  ill  in  practice,  for  the  selected  individuals,  over  whom  the  com- 
munity has  no  real  and  eff'ective  control,  strive  to  push  their  trade  to 
the  utmost,  and  are  under  a  strong  temptation  to  adulterate  in  order  to 
increase  their  gains. 

If  the  liquor  trade  is  to  be  carried  on  by  individuals,  can  any  other 
principle  of  selection  be  devised  1  None,  except  the  Swedish  plan  of  Auction 
putting  up  the  licenses  to  auction.  This  does  away  with  all  favouritism,  ^^^  ^^' 
and  it  has  this  perfectly  legitimate  advantage,  that  it  compels  the  liquor 
sellers  to  share  their  profits  with  the  community.  But  in  other  respects, 
the  system  would  be  no  improvement  on  our  present  system.  There 
would  be  the  same,  or  if  possible,  still  greater  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
publicans  to  push  their  trade,  and  the  same  temptation  to  adulterate. 
Here,  again,  we  have  the  example  of  Sweden  to  guide  us.  The  auction 
system  has  been  tried  for  eighteen  years  in  many  towns  there,  and  the 
results  have  not  been  such  as  ought  to  make  us  very  desirous  to  intro- 
duce the  system  into  this  country. 

If,  then,  the  sale  of  liquor  is  to  remain  to  any  extent,  there  remains 
but  one  alternative,  viz.  : — that,  in  some  form  or  other,  its  administra- 
tion and  its  profits  should  be  taken  by  the  community  in  its  corporate 
capacity  into  its  own  hands. 

Some  persons  have  a  great  dislike  to  the  idea  of  the  community  carry-  Answers  to 
ing  on  the  liquor  traffic,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the  sale  of  liquor,  persons  who 
It  is  said  that  the  Local  Control  System  is  a  direct  recognition  of  liquor,  gcientious 
No  doubt  it  is,  to  a  certain  extent.     But  can  the  community,  by  any  objections  tc 
means  short  of  absolute  prohibition,  show  the  dangerous  and  exceptional  munity  car- 
character  of  the  article  more  forcibly  than  by  declaring  that  no  private  rying  on 
person  is  to  be  trusted  with  the  sale  ?    It  is  quite  true  that,  under  the  gpij-itg. 
Local  Control  System,  the  community  is  brought  face  to  face  with  its 
responsibility  for  the  manner  in  Avhich  the  sale  of  liquor  is  carried  on. 
But,  instead  of  being  a  disadvantage,  that  is  one  of  the  great  recom- 
mendations of  the  system.     For  it  is  an  unfortunate  peculiarity  of  our 
present  licensing  system,  which  throws  dust  in  the  eyes  of  many  good 
men,  that  the  community  does  not  seem  to  be  responsible  for  the  way  in 
which  the  liquor  trade  is  conducted.     But,  by  delegating  the  function  of 
liquor  selling  to  individuals,  it  does  not  escape  responsibility.     He  who 
acts  by  another  acts  by  himself     It  cannot  be  too  much  insisted  on 
that,  by  abandoning  proper  control  over  the  liquor  sellers,  the  commu- 
nity does  not  quit  itself  of  responsibility,  but  simply  increases  the  evils 
for  which  it  is  responsible. 
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The  question  is  not  between  liquor  and  no  liquor.  It  is  between  the 
present  system  under  which  the  pubHcan  is,  so  to  speak,  tenant  of  the 
community  with  a  large  amount  of  fixity  of  tenure,  and  a  system  under 
which  he  would  be  the  servant  of  the  community,  liable  to  instant  dis- 
missal, and  with  no  interest  in  his  sales. 

In   conclusion,   let    me    shortly   state   the   advantages   which  may 
I'easonably  be  expected  to  flow  from  the  substitution  of  Local  Control 
to  be  derived  for  the  present  system.     In  the  first  place,  it  Avould  enable  a  vast  reduc- 
substitSion  *^°^^  "^  ^^^®  number  of  public-houses  to  be  eff'ected,  and  it  is  not  easy  to 
of  the  Local  see  how  this  could  be  eftected  by  any  other  means.      Parliament  is 
Sy^t^em^or     evidently  determined  that  existing  license  holders  shall  not  be  deprived 
the  present    of  their  licenses  without  compensation,  and  the  Local  Control  System 
system!^        ^^  ^^^^  '^^^^^  ^^^^  which  provides  a  fund,  out  of  which  compensation  can 
be  paid.     In  the  second  place,  the  amount  of  public-house  accommoda- 
tion can  be  always  exactly  adjusted  to  the  state  of  public  opinion,  and 
every  step  in  the  education  of  the  people  towards  temperance  would  be 
marked  by  a  corresponding  reduction   in   the  public-houses.      In  the 
third  place,   the  public-houses  Avould  l)e  far  better  conducted.     It  is 
inconceivable  that   the  community,   who   know   that   they  must  pay 
many  times   over  in   poor-rates   and  police-rates,  for  every  penny  of 
profit  they  make  by  stimulating  or  allowing  drunkenness,  should  be  so 
ready  to  manufacture  drunkards,   as  private  persons,  who   keep  the 
whole  gains  of  drinking  to  themselves,  and  share  the  burdens  with  the 
community.      And   further,  the  interests  of  seller  and   buyer  being 
identical,   there  would  be  no  temptation  to  adulterate.     But  sujipose 
that  the  Local  Boards  act  on  no  higher  considerations  than  to  make  a 
revenue,   a  most  unlikely  thing,  Avith  the  great  body  of  temperance 
opinion  Avhich  would  be  brought  to  bear  upon  them— and  that  the 
public-houses  are  as  bad  as  at  present — still  the  introduction  of  the 
Local  Control  System  must  be  favourable  to  the  interests  of  temperance, 
and  that  for  two  reasons.     A  board  conducting  the  whole  liquor  trade 
of  a  town,  and  acting  merely  on  financial  motives,  would  work  the 
system   in   the   most   economical   manner,    which   would   be    by   con- 
centrating the  trade  in  as  few  houses  as  possible,  whereas  no  such 
motive  can  possibly  actuate  a  man  who  holds  a  single  license.     Again 
the  introduction  of  the  Local  Control  System  would  in  time  get  rid 
of  that  vast  array  of  vested  interests  which  now  stand  in  the  way  of  all 
reforms. 

Another  argument  for  placing  the  sale  of  spirits  in  the  hands  of 
public  Boards  is  to  be  found  in  the  repeated  complaints  made  in  the 
organs  of  the  publicans,  that  the  agitation  and  obloquy  cast  upon  the 
trade  by  the  teetotallers  prevents  respectable  persons  from  entering  it. 
This  agitation  is  not  likoly  to  dcminish,  so  that  the  coming  race  of 
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publicans  will  be  inferior  in  character,  and  of  a  lower  stamp  than  the 
existing  ones.  The  more  necessary  then  will  it  be,  if  spirits  are  to  be 
sold  at  all,  to  take  the  trade  out  of  the  hands  of  individuals  altogether, 
and  substitute  the  respectable  servants  of  a  Board. 

The  advocates  of  the  Local  Control  System  must  not  be  held  as 
maintaining  that  their  system  is  better  than  having  no  liquor  at  all. 
They  would  not  say  to  a  town  of  abstainers,  "  Give  up  abstinence ; 
"  try  regulated  liquor  shops."  But  they  say  this,  that  as  long  as  the 
sale  of  liquor  exists,  their  system  is  proved  both  by  reason  and  experience 
to  be  the  best  way  of  administrating  it.  Moreover,  where  it  is  adopted 
and  carried  out  with  tolerable  efficiency,  it  will  prepare  the  way  for 
further  reforms,  both  by  sweeping  away  vested  interests,  and  by  educating 
public  opinion  in  the  direction  of  temperance.  We  have  seen  that  the 
Gothenburg  Company  has  been  able  to  carry  out  reforms  in  1873, 
which  it  would  probably  have  been  hopeless  to  have  attempted  in  1865. 
He  has  a  poor  opinion  of  his  countrymen  who  thinks  that  iu  Scotland 
we  should  not  find  men  to  fill  the  public-house  boards  as  able  and 
high  principled  as  the  directors  of  the  Gothenburg  Company,  as  honest 
and  respectable  men  to  conduct  the  public-houses  as  are  found  in 
Gothenburg,  and  as  healthy  a  body  of  public  opinion  to  ensure  that  the 
system  is  worked  in  the  interests  of  temperance.  On  these  grounds  the 
Local  Control  System  is  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  friends  of 
temperance,  by  whatever  name  they  may  be  called,  who  are  desirous 
of  arriving  at  some  practicable  result,  in  reducing,  as  far  as  any  legisla- 
tion obtainable  in  our  day  can  reduce  them,  the  terrible  evils  of 
drunkenness. 


APPENDIX. 


In  the  First  Edition  an  attempt  was  made  to  discuss  the  question  of 
compensation  to  existing  license-holders  for  non-renewal  of  their 
licenses.  That  question  was  of  vital  importance  in  treating  of  a  Bill 
which  gave  the  Boards  compulsory  powers  to  buy  up  the  business  and 
plant  of  public-houses.  As  the  Bill  stands,  compensation  will  be  a 
matter  of  private  bargain.  A  portion  of  the  paragraph  as  it  stood  in 
the  First  Edition  is  here  given  : — 

I   am  aware   that   any  proposal  to   give   compensation  to   existing 
license-holders,  in  respect  of  non-renewal  of  their  licenses,    is  looked 
upon   with   the   greatest   aversion   in   some   quarters — a   feeling  with 
which  I  can  quite  sympathise,  both  upon  legal  and  moral  grounds. 
But,  quite  apart  from  this  particular  Bill,  the  question  of  compensation 
is  one  which  must  be  faced.     Any  effectual  reform  of  our  licensing 
system  must  begin  with  a  very  large  reduction  in  the  number  of  public- 
houses.     What,  then,  is  to  be  done  with  those  publicans  whose  licenses 
are  suppressed  ?     The  answer  to  this  depends  very  much  on  what  Ave 
consider  to  be  the  nature  of  the  publicans'  tenure.     Let  us  see  precisely 
what  our  system  is  in  theory  and  in  practice.     Our  forefathers,  recog- 
nising the  exceptional  character  of  the  liquor  traffic,  applied  to  it  a  very 
peculiar  system,  which  still  subsists  in  form.     The  sale  of  liquor  is  made 
a  monopoly,  but  the  law  carefully  lays  down  that  the  privilege  can  only 
be  granted  for  one  year.     Subject  to  this  qualification,  the  selection  of 
the  persons  who  are  to  enjoy  the  privilege  is  left  to  the  absolute  dis- 
cretion of  certain  officials.    They  may  grant  the  privilege  to  whom  they 
like,  to  as  many  or  as  few  as  they  like,  and  withoift  assigning  any  reason 
whatever.     And  the  fact  that  a  person  has  enjoyed  the  privilege  for 
one  or  more  years  gives  him  no  claim  to  a  renewal  of  the  privilege. 
His  certificate  bears  to  be  for  a  year,  and  a  year  only.     As  has  been 
remarked,  "Any  landlord  Avho  lets  a  shop  in  these  terms  would  cer- 
"  tainly  have  the   right,   after  due  warning,   to   eject   his   tenant   at 
"  the  end  of  the  year  Avithout  compensation  ;  and  it  Avould  be  hard 
"  if  the  community  should  be  found  to  have  sold  itself  to  the  pub- 
"  licans,  Avhen  it  had  guarded  itself  against  that  very  danger  by  the 
"  use  of  the  clearest  terms  which  the  skill  of  lawyers  could  invent." 
In  theory  no  system  admits  more  readily  of  reform.     The  licensing? 
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authority  has  but  to  speak  the  word,  and  every  license  ceases.  In 
theory,  at  the  end  of  any  year  we  can  have  a  tabula  rasa,  on  which  we 
may  construct  any  new  system.  But  an  element  has  been  allowed  to 
insinuate  itself,  which  makes  the  system  utterly  different  in  practice 
from  what  it  is  in  theory,  and  that  is  custom.  In  spite  of  the  most 
explicit  declaration  that  the  contract  between  the  public  and  the  publi- 
can shall  endure  for  a  year  only,  the  publican  practically  enjoys  a  large 
amount  of  fixity  of  temire.  By  long  use  and  wont  he  has  been  led  to 
expect  a  renewal  of  his  certificate,  if  no  offence  is  proved  against  him. 
I  appeal  to  every  magistrate  to  say  if  it  is  not  the  case  that  it  is  found 
impossible  in  practice  to  refuse  to  renew  a  certificate,  where  no  overt 
act  can  be  proved  against  the  holder.  In  short,  the  case  is  analogous 
to  that  of  the  Irish  yearly  tenant.  His  right  was  strictly  yearly,  yet  he 
thought  himself  very  hardly  used  if  the  contract  between  him  and  his 
landlord  Avas  allowed  to  terminate  without  a  large  sum  paid  to  him 
simply  for  goodwill ;  and  Parliament  at  last  found  itself  obliged  to 
make  matter  of  legal  right  what  formerly  was  dependent  on  custom. 
The  publican  has  not,  indeed,  formally  achieved  this  last  step ;  but 
even  Eadical  reformers — men  who  have  no  superstitious  regard  for 
vested  interests — have  stated  their  conviction  that  no  large  measure  of 
reduction  will  be  accepted  by  Parliament  which  does  not  recognise,  in 
some  shape  or  other,  the  publican's  claim  to  compensation.  Perhaps 
the  most  practical  test  whether  compensation  must  be  paid  is  to  be 
found  in  the  experience  of  railway  companies,  improvement  trusts,  and 
other  bodies  empowered  to  take  property  by  compulsory  sale.  It  often 
happens  that  an  improvement  trust  requires  the  site  of  a  public-house. 
Such  trusts  have  repeatedly  paid  very  large  sums  to  the  tenants  of 
public-houses  for  loss  of  business ;  two  years  profits  is,  I  believe,  Cjuite 
a  usual  thing.  In  fact,  a  publican  generally  gets  a  larger  amount  of 
compensation  than  any  other  tradesman  doing  an  equal  business.  I 
cannot  but  regard  this  as  a  most  unfortunate  precedent,  but  it  forcibly 
shows  the  great  strength  of  the  public-house  interest  and  the  fixity  of 
tenure  which  they  have  acquired. 
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SPIRITUOUS   LIQUORS    (SCOTLAND)    BILL. 

Summary  of  Provisions  of  Bill. 


Th  is  Bill  consists  of  Two  Parts.     The  First  Suspensory  and  the  Second  Adoptive. 

The  Flrd  or  Sti^pen.'iory  Part  will  come  into  operation  on  the  passing  of  tiie  Act;  the  principal 
provisions  are  briefly  these  : — 

No  netc  certificate  for  a  License  for  the  Sale  o{  Spirits  to  be  consumed  on  the  premises  (except  in  the  case 
of  new  Hotels)  to  be  granted. 

(1)  in  Towns,  until  the  number  is  reduced  to  one  in  (say)  700  of  tiie  Pojtulation. 

(2)  in  Rural  Districts,  in  respect  of  premises  situated  within  tivn  miles  of  any  other  Licensed  premises. 

No  new  certificates  to  be  granted  to  Grocers  for  the  Sale  of  Spirits. 

No  Licensed  Grocer  hereafter  to  sell  less  than  a  reputed  cpiart  bottle  of  Spirits  at  one  time.  (Which  is 
the  present  law  in  England.) 

The  Second  or  Adoptive  part  of  the  Bill  is  initiated  by  a  requisition  to  the  Local  Authority,  from  a  certain 
proportion  of  Rate-payers  within  a  District;  the  resolution  to  arlopt  or  not  adopt  this  portion  of  the  Act  will  be 
taken  by  Ballot,  the  voters  being  the  same  as  those  entitled  to  vote  at  a  School  Board  Election,  and  to  save 
expense,  the  Local  Authority  may  direct  the  voting  to  take  place  along  with  the  next  School  Board  Election. 
In  Districts  of  less  than  Jive  thousand  Inhabitants  the  Kesolution  may  be  determined  in  Public  Meetino',  subject 
to  a  poll,  if  demanded. 

If  the  vote  be  in  favor  of  the  Act  being  adopted,  the  Local  Autliority  is  annually  to  nominate  a  Board  to 
carry  out  its  provisions,  which  Board  is  to  consist  of  a  certain  number  of  the  members  of  the  Local  Authoritv 
and  an  equal  number,  save  one,  outside  that  Body. 

The  Board  may  acquire  by  agreement  the  business  and  plant  of  existing  holders  of  Licenses,  and  open 
premises  for  the  sale  of  liquors,  managed  by  their  own  servants,  whose  remuneration  shall  in  no  de"ree 
depend  on  the  amount  of  intoxicating  liquors  sold  by  them.  The  total  number  of  houses  for  the  sale  of 
Spirituous  Liquors  on  the  premises,  including  the  houses  belonging  to  the  Board,  is  not  to  exceed  the  number 
as  above  limited,  but  the  Board  may  acquire  licenses  in  substitution  of  those  existing  at  the  adojjtion  of  the  Act. 

The  Board  to  have  power  to  borrow  money  on  the  security'  of  their  property  and  income. 

The  Board  may  shut  and  keep  shut  their  premises  at  tlieir  discretion,  but  are  not  to  keep  them  open  bevoiul 
the  hoiu's  authorised  by  the  existing  law. 

The  profits  are  to  be  applied  thus : — 

Any  surplus  funds  not  required  for  carrying  into  efi'ect  the  purposes  of  the  Act,  are  to  be  apportioned 
thus  : — two-thirds  to  the  extinction  of  Debt,  and  one-third  to  tiie  Local  Authority,  to  be  available  by  them  for 
providing  places  and  means  of  public  recreation,  sanitary  and  town  improvements,  and  other  objects;  and  after 
the  extinction  of  Debt,  two-thirds  to  be  retained  by  the  Local  Authoritv  tor  the  above  pm-poses,  and  one-third  to 
be  paid  to  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 


SPIRITUOUS   LiaUORS    (SCOTLAND)    BILL. 


Sir, 

I  annex  an  abstract  of  the  principal  Provisions  of  the  Sjyirituoii-s  Liquors  (Scotland)  BilJ,  introduced  bj  Sir 
J^obt.  Anstruther,  Bart.,  Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  Mr.  Fordjce,  tlie  second  reading  of  wliicli  is  fixed  for  the 
20th  May. 

The  first  or  Snspensoiy  part  of  tlie  Bill  can  hardly  foil  to  meet  with  very  general  approval  from  the  treat 
body  of  the  public  in  Scotland,  will  do  much  innnediate  good,  pave  the  way  towards  the  gradual  introduction  of 
the  Gothenburg  system,  and  it  is  hoped  afford  a  reasunaljle  compromise  between  the  interests  of  the  general 
public  and  those  of  the  Trade  to  whom  the  reduction  of  competition  by  the  limitation  in  the  issue  of  new 
certificates  must  be  a  considerable  boon. 

In  the  Bill  introduced  towards  the  close  of  last  Session,  it  was  proposed,  to  enable  the  Board  when 
constituted  on  the  adoption  of  the  Act,  to  acquire  at  once  the  business  and  plant  of  existing  hcense-holders  of 
l^ublic  Houses  by  Comjiahory  Purchase.  This  has  been  abandoned  in  tlie  present  Bill,  and  therefore  it  has 
not  been  thought  necessary  to  retain  the  power  of  levying  any  rate,  as  additional  security  for  the  reduced  loans 
required  under  a  system  of  voluntary  purciiase.  The  experience  of  Gothenburg,  with  its  nett  income  of 
£11,000  a  year  from  its  Public  Houses,  without  any  capital  or  loan  except  temporary  advances  from  a  Bank — 
jiroves  that  when  no  large  loan  for  compensation  is  i-equired,  the  income  of  the  Public  Houses  established 
by  the  Board  will  be  ample  security  to  enable  what  is  necessary  to  be  borrowed  without  a  rate. 

To  effect  the  desired  reduction  in  the  number  of  public  houses  and  the  gradual  substitution  by  the  Board 
of  houses  under  its  own  management,  the  present  Bill,  in  place  of  compulsory  purchase,  relies  on  the  diminution 
and  gradual  extinction  of  the  present  licenses,  by  a  Clause  prohibiting  the  granting  of  all  neio  Certificates  for 
licenses  after  the  adoption  of  the  Act  J^except  in  cases  where  Hotels  may  be  thought  necessary  for  the 
requii'ements  of  new  traffic),  the  Board  being  empowered  to  obtain  from  the  Inland  Revenue,  without  Certificate 
A\hat  licenses  it  may  require,  subject  to  certain  limitations.  The  process  of  substituting  the  new  system  for  that 
now  existing  will  thus  be  a  slow  one — but  it  is  possible  that  the  object  may  be  eventually  attained,  especially 
in  large  towns,  sooner  than  if  more  ambitious  legislation  were  attempted.  In  districts  of  small  population, 
local  public  spirit  and  philanthropy  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  exerted  to  expedite  the  extinction  of  the  old  and  tlie 
introduction  of  the  new  system. 

The  Bill  does  not  attempt  to  make  any  change  in  the  lictn<ing  authority,  or  to  deal  with  the  complicated 
difficulties  attending  the  granting  of  licenses  to  individuals. 

DAVID   CARNEGIE. 
London,  12,  Bruton  Street,  W. 
April,  1874. 
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